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From the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
RUTHIE DEANE; 
Or, the Collegian’s Sister. 


BY CANOLINE ORNE. 
(Concluded.] 


Youna Deane and his friend Harleigh had been 
gone about fifteen minutes, when the merry jin- 
gle of bells was heard approaching. 

“ Those are aunt Nelly’s bells, [should think,” 
said Mrs. Deane. 


“7 guess they are,” replied her husband. 


Ina minute more a sleigh stopped opposite the 
front door, of Mr. Deane, who was going out to 
see if his assistamee were wanted, was met at the| 
threshhold by Mrs. Eleanor Mar 


ter, who was a rich widow, without children 


shall, his only sis- 


She was accompanied by Dr. Kilham, a bachelor 


of about forty, who had, many years before the 
decease of Mr. Marshall, as well as since that 


event, boarded inthe family. He wasa great fa- 
vorite of aunt Nelly, who was often heard to say, 
that although he took up doctoring of his own ac- 
cord, as he possessed the entire e¢ mfidenee of her | 
husband when alive, she should always patronize 
him. It would sccm, too, that he possessed. the 
confidence of the community, being extremely pop- 
ular as a practitioner, and taking the practice al. 
most entirely from the regularly-bred pliysician, 
so thathe was compelled to depend for a livelihood 
more upon the produce of a sinall farm than his 
profe ssion. 

As soon as aunt Nelly 
Ruth, had divested hei 


» With the assistanec of | 
lf of her hood and lamb- | 
skin cloak, seated herself in the arm-chair at what 
she deemed the most comfortable distance from 
the fire, and had taken her knitting-work and 
spectacles from her pocket, she turned toward: 

Ruth with a sharp, prying look, and said, ‘* How 
comes it about, Ruthy, that you are at home to-| 
hight ? J reekoned you would be gone off to th 

party with the young college spark they told m 

about, but IT am master glad to find you at hom 

You know sister,” turning to Mrs. Deane, and 
lowering her voice, “ that the doctor has taken a 
real liking to her.” Before Mrs. Deane had 
tine to reply, the door opened and Dr. Kilham 
was ushered into the room by Mr. Deane. Ih 
was rather below the iniddling size, with manners 
smart, bustling, and important. Tle was clad in 


asuit of light grey, and a long slender queue, 


that rested on his coat collar, like a lever 
hulk rim, neta little enchaneed h watt ls }? 
pearance of brisknes by moving in obo ee toe 
the quick and frequent m ofthe o 

“Your servant Mrs. Dean your rvan 
Mi * Raut! vical he. *(ilad to e vou loo 


I. L apprehend that the cou pound cu ta 


On PALE Se | 


ture I sent you the other day, has had a salutary | 


effect.” 

“ T'll be bound it had,” said aunt Nelly, ‘ if it 
is the same kind of trade you mixed for ine to take 
o'mornings. ‘That is master comforting to the 
stomach.” 

* Pure air and proper excreise make the best 
inixture for the stomach that I have ever found,” 
said Mr. Deane. 


‘Air and exercise are good in their places, |} 
| brother,” said aunt Nelly, “ but if your stomach 


felt as basely as mine docs sometimes, you would | 


be glad to take a little trade.” 
An hour er two passed away in conversation, 


that was doubtless very edifying to themselves, 
which we must passover through default of mem- | 
ory, When aunt Nelly turning to Mr. Deane, said, | 


| 


| 


** Now, brother, Iam going to tell you my busi-| 


ness here this evening. I want you and sister, | 


| 


" | 
and Ruthy, and Scdley, and the other colleg 


spark, all to come and dine with me 'Thanksviy- 
ing-day.” 

“Well, sister,” replied Mr. Deane, “* Thave no 
objection to going, if it suits the women-folks and 
the rest of °em.” 

‘* 1 for one, shall be obliged to decline your in- 


oh) 


vitation,” said Ruth. 

Before aunt Nelly had time to remonstrate, 
Mrs. Deane rose and beckoned her to follow into 
another room. 


“ Well the child shall have a eown, any how— 


' “ae . , 
he shall not stay miopiner at home all the time on | 


that account,” said aunt Nelly, as soon as Mrs. | 


1 


Deane had explained to her the reason why her 


dauehter would be obliged to remain at home,— 
™='¢ id as rood In *k would have it, i have Pa lenel \ 
enough with me to buy as good a gown as ther 
sin the town of N——. Mh Y added she, * you 
had better take 1 iy poi re wok, produ “ne One 
wrought with crewelsofevery color, “and I reck 


on itwill be your best way tovowith brother whe 
he govs to town next Monday, and buy the cown 


vourself, because you know men folks arc no great 


judges of stuif for women’s wear. But stop sis- 


ter a minute—I want you to speak a good word to 
Ruthy, for the doctor. T reekon the young col. 
leg park will strike her fancy, but you know ihe 


doctor is worth a good intcrest besides what he 


y jor doctoring and selling trade, and as he has 


now arrived to years of diserction, it is likely that 


he will go on adding to his interest, in the reom 
ih 
b> 
**ht beuth ‘ d to favor 1 doct a 
a “, I « abibhay hall hot oF ’ h ag Lidl 
I} ’ 


sister, accompanied her husband to town the 
Monday betore Thanksgiving and purchased some 
calico for Ruth’s dress. The next day aunt Nel- 
ily ordered an carly dinney, that she might be 
}season to take a seat in Dr. Kilham’s slay, who 
lwas going to pass right by Mr. Deane’s door to 
r ‘isit a pationt, for she told Becky that she must 
jassist in making up the gown, as she could, al- 
' shougl gh her eye-sight was poorish, run the breadths 
las well as any body. 

| 4 Well, this is a beauty of a picee,” said aunt 
Nelly, putting on her spectacles and unrolling the 
ealico—* it is every bit handsome cnough for a 
wedding gown.” 

JT vuess itis,” said Dr. Kilham, who had step- 
ped in a moment just to warm him— and if I 
had a queen fora patient, and my wife, supposing 
Lhad one, should accompany me when ET went to 
visit her, I should not wish her to wear a better.” 

Harleigh, who was the last to express his opin- 
on, said he liked it because it was exactly like 


HHone his sister had, while Ruth, whohad never felt 





quite certain whether she was pleased with it or 
[not from that moment felt perfectly satisfied 
with it. 


for aunt 


| It was the work of only a few niinutes 
Nelly to measure and tear of the breadths, while, 
with some patterns fora enuide, borrowed of Lydia 
Freeman, which she bad recently obtained from 
town as the newest fashion, the whole was soon 
eut and basted, which proved, on trying it on, to 


be * 


aun excellent fit.” 

* Come, Ruthy,” said aunt Nelly, picking up 
the shreds of calico and making them into a nice 
roll—all except a serap to show to Becky—* I 
| , 4 ' 4 a : . aan . 
reckon itis hard upon nine e’clock now, and you 
had best leave off work for fear of hurtine your 


es. ‘The gown is ina fair way, and you can 


jfinish it to-morrow in the afternoon, without a 
Istitch of help. Come this way a minute,” added 
h 

ishe, lowering her voice. ‘ Here,” drawing from 
jher pocket a small package, “ is a little present 


jto go with your new gown, but you need not say 
anything about it, and don’t open it till ‘Thanks. 
| giving day morning. Come Sedley,” said she, 
“just hiteh the horse 
high time that I was at 


rdvancing to the fire -place, 
| to the sleigh, for 
thome. LThope you won't think it hard to wait 
jon your old aunt once in a while, will you 

| * Ono,” replied « dley, rising to obs y her re- 
quest, “ we all like to wait on y yu”? 

“The sleigh is ready, aunt,” said Ruth, hand. 


ne her hor small feather muff 


a ’ Rant cD 
* (rood 4 it,’ saidaunt Nelly. * Remember 
{ H \] 1,one andall, to come t 
one 
’ i r tite cy i ini ’ ! trav, 
H { i { ', i H ‘ i ! ‘? ~ ri 
1 
al they navwp ) io 
ive eld time G@lhone Liicdliscives, MU Uncy 


wet (is pu ed.” 


—_— 
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Aunt Nelly was a stirring body, and was quite 
in her clement when superintending the culinary 
preparations for a grand quilting, or for ‘Thanks- 
yriving. 

** Now Becky,” said she, Wednesday morning, 
“we must not let any grass grow under our feet 
to-day, I can tell you; for going over to brother 


Deane’s yesterday to help Ruthy make her gown, | 


has put us amazingly behind-hand. You may 
go right to work and make an oven full of pump- 
kin pies, while I make the pound cake and the great 
loaf of plum cake. Stop! stop! Becky—lI don’t 
op of milk put in with the 
pumpkin ‘Thanksgiving time—nothing meaner 


allow to have a dr 


than good sweet cream—for I reckon it would be 
a shame, and well nighon toa sin to celebrate a 


ee me ‘ 
solemn festival, as the minister calls it, with any- 


thing short of the best. Besides, L want to let 
that young college spark know that we countr 


folks know wh 


— 
y 


were town-bred.” 
Becky was a good, smart girl, and executed 


the orders of her inistress with alacrity and di 


patch, so that by ten o'clock in the evening, the 


baking was all done but the great chicken pic, 


and the plum-puddings, a part which of cours: 
remained to be performed on the morning of 
feast day. 


st 
till 


Onexamining the package given her by her 
aunt, Ruth founda kerehicf and 
lawn, which were very acceptable 


apron of ! 


i 
for, nice as 
she was with her needle, she could not darn the 


ive 
Ruth had certainly never looked so well 
as when attired in her new dress; and her father 
though he had said all the time that he thought 


forany young girl, 


and although he forbore to express his opi: 


nion 


bracks in her old ones so but what they would | 
seen. 


home-made quite good cnough 





relative to her appearance, could not preventa 
look of pleasure from lurking in his eyes and 
round the corners of his mouth. 

Mr. and Mrs. to meeting in th: 


sleigh, while Ruth, there being a good pa 


Deane rode 


4} 


rand 
a bright sun, walked with her brother and Her. 
eigh, and she was really almost ashamed to own 
to herself, that the distanee appeared shorte; 
than it generally did when she \ very 
acceptable scrmon was preached, without notes, 


rode, 


by the minister, succeeded by a Thanksgiving 
gnthem, which the choir, for last three 
months, had taken unwearicd pains to loarn. 


the 


But what excited general wonder, and in some, 
nota little disapprobation, were the notes ofa 
bass-viol, which were heard mingling with the 


voiecs, and now and then, ata r 


it! 


st, prolonged 
far beyondthem. The truth was, the singing mas- 
ter, who, touching the art of musi s ambi- 


tious as aunt Nelly respecting the culinary art, 
he heard that a young gentleman from 
Boston was expected to attend 


e,Wwas a 


when 


divine servier 
Thanksgiving day, went twelve miles the day 
before, to procure Mr. Dole and 


"Those whose 


his bass-viol. 


pews commanded a view of th 
** singing-scats,” and consequently of Mr. Dok 
and his viol, were objects of scculiar envy to 


many who were the occupants of others less clic 


ibly situated, and a look of r proof from some 


sterner member of the cone: ition, was fre. 
quently directed to those urchins, whose euriesity 
yetting the better of th I a yin. ean ! theevnyy 


° ° “¢ i 
at good living is, as wellas if we 


| that they might enable themselves to gratify it, 
|} to twist themselves into various grotesque atti- 
|tudes. Several of the old standards, as some 
| elderly members of the congregation were figura- | 
tively styled, whose grave looks always spoke! 
reproof to the light-minded, looked even more | 
}grave than usual at having the “ big fiddle”) 
| brought into the mecting-house, while farmer| 
} Batewell, who was sometimes accused of grind. | 
| 


|, ing the face of the poor, evinced his displeasure || 


iby retraining to beat time with one hand and one 
Bn , = ; 

foot, as had heretofore been his invariable prac- 
tice during the performance of the choir. 


{ 


Dr. 
| Pee 

| Kilham, on the contrary, whose queue was wound 
| with a new black ribbon, showed his satisfaction 
| by moving his head by way of beating time, with 
}much emphasis and energy. 
Il be 
i} 

ji¢ 


ge 


As soon as the 
nediction had been pronouneed, there was a 
neral rush on the part of the boys to obtain a 
| nearer view of the viol before it was deposited in 
the green baize bag, those who failed in their ob- 


1] 
1 


| 
i 
j 

| 


‘et being consoled by the singing master, who 


j: 
told them he meant to have one right 
learn to play on it himself. 

Ruth had stepped from the door, and Harleigh | 


had offered her his arm, for the path was some- 


what i 
" 


lling her to come and take a seat in her sleig! 


en 
She would muchrather have walked in company 
with Hlarleigh, Lydia Freeman, Olive Sumner 
and her brot} 
Pai Tl 


apy lt 


rer, but she felt ashamed to acknowl. 


r sudden predilection for walking, : 


had always expressed a great fondness for sleigh 


Pile 
riding. She reluctantly obeyed the call of her 
aunt, and was very gal 


sleigh of Dr. Kilham. 


ory 
“This is the sceond time,” 


leigh, * that she has declined my _ proffered at- 


tendane .. and I think it will be the last.” 
Ruth was sitting by the 


ingly when Harleigh and her brother center 


room, and the former was almo 


i tempted toreat 
kk 


himselfin the vacant chair by her side. 


this moment Lydia Freemen entered, who had, 

lingered to adiust her dress, and ; 
ee ee eee ee sa es 

eaging ner sy} or attractions he nimecaimtely 


joined her, as she went to gaze on what she had 


often gazed on before, a sanipler “ glassed and 
framed”’—the chef d’ @urre of aunt Nelly 
younger days—which exhibited the alphabet sev- 
eral times rep ated, wrought 

stitches and colors; the bottom being ornament- 


led with two clumey looking birds of a bright red 
and specked with black, each holding 
in its beak. Soon afterwards, Dr. Killam came 
in rubbing his hands, and seized wpon the still 
empty chair by Ruth. He had doffed his suit of 


light grey, and wes arrayed in one of wine colo: 





garnished with large buttons, which, after having 


bestowed upon th 
hour’s labor, shone with a lustre similar to the 
row of auec-pans that adorned the lower a part. 
ment of aunt Nelly’s dre rs, end he Slt mo 
than rewarded for his expenditure of time ¢ 
po j i d ch Ik, wh i } iW thy eye oO! Path 
fixed upon them, with, as he i ned, a look of 
dmirat 
“Pwo fine re M Ruth,” i. au 
lensth, finding that she did not incline te 
he dmiration audibly, though «! “il kept} 


off, and | 


|| unmingled with pique 





slippery, When she heard aunt Nelly's voice | 


lantly handed into the i fair Desdemona. 


red the | hand, but just as he was thinking i 


ion the rim, which was from three 


! 
| 


' 


fountain. 
| 


eyes fixed upon the buttons—* two fine rows— 
yellow as real gold.” 

* Yellow repeated Ruth, while the next 
moment not only her cheeks, but her neck and 
forehead were of the color of crimson. 


Lhe 


The truth was, Ruth, who, a few minutes 
previously, had cast a sidclong glance at Har- 
leigh, was thinking of the beautiful teeth which 
he happened at the time to disclose with one of 


his bright but rare smiles, and her first thought 


\was that Dr. Kilham had divined the subject of 
‘| her musings 


, 


she was soon undeceived, however, 


jas he went on to say, * Yes, Miss Ruth, they 


are as yellow as real gold, and at this moment, 
Look,” 
that 
and you will 


to me, a thousand times more precious, 


added he, “and see the pretty face is 
mirrored in every one of them, 
readily understand the reason.” 
Poor Ruth blushed still more deeply than be 
fore, and looked carne stly round the room to sce 
if there were not some vacant chair to which she 


could retreat. | 


In doing so, she encountered the 


gaze of Harleigh, whose surprise was not wholly 
at beholding such striking 
changes painted on her countenanee, which he 
elt could only have their source in a heart full 
of rich and deep feeling, which was now perhaps 
gushing forth in obedience to a passion felt for 
the first time, like th 


As he g 


e waters of a newly unsealed 
lanced his eye from her to Dr. 
Kilham, whom he supposed to be the happy man, 


g,asshe|lhe bi gan to think that there might be such 


things as drugs and charms, by whose power 
Othello was accused of gaining the love of th 
Dr. Kilham who felt even more 
sure than Harleigh that he had been so fortunate 


murmured Har-'!as to make an impression on her heart, thought 


it prudent to follow up his advantage by enumer- 


ating some of the bencfits which would accrue 


fire, and looked charm. }to the damsel whom he might honor with his 


n what way 
it was best to commence, they were summoned 


Just at | to the dining-rooi. 


Aunt Nelly, with a proud and happy look, 


as acknowl | took her scat at the head of the table, her guests 


takine their seats according to their ages. <A 
fine roust turkey formed the central dish, flanked 


on one side by the large chicken pie, and on the 
le “ boiled dish.” "This 


was contained in what was always called * the 


other by the indispensalb 


with diflerent | great pewter platter,” which shone almost equal 


to silver; a pair of chickens and nice piece ot 


rosy pork being placed in the centre, while beets, 


(a cherry | carrots, turnips and other vegetables, instead of 


being served in separate dishes, were arranged 
to four inches 
wid 


, so as to form some resemblance to 
Plates 


“drop cakes,” smoking hot from the oven, plum- 


a circle 


of mosaic work. of brown bread and 


rem, the evening before, an puddings, pumpkin, minee and apple-pies, to 


| cether with several other kinds, were placed 


wherever it was most convenicnt. 


As soon as all present had become deeply en- 


gared in doing justice to the savory viands, 
* Are you subject to any derangement of the 
digestive organs, Miss Ruth ?” said Dr. Kilham. 
** Not in the least,” replied Ruth. 
“ Nay, dowt be afraid to own it, if you are,” 


vr ilo prohibit you 
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I merely wished to recommend a pill which I 
have lately invented, which proves to be a sov- 
ereign remedy for that complaint. From two 
to forty may be taken at a dose, with perfect 
safety.” 

‘“* | should think,” said Mr. Deane, “ that a 
person who could digest forty pills at one time, 
might digest the stamp act with a little tea to 
wash it down.” 

* Every one to their vocation,” said the doc- 
tor, ‘* I leave it to others to search out the dis- 
eases of the body politic, and invent remedies for 
it, while I endeavor to find cures for the body 
physical. I hope you are—that is, I hope you 
are not addicted to fevers, Miss Ruth ?” 

“No, I never had a fever in my life.” 

“If you should be seized with one, I can assure 
you, that you, as well as those about you, would 
experience great deleciation in seeing how I 
could nip it in the bud—why there is not”—and 
he brought his knife and fork down upon his 
plate (it was a pewter onc) with so much energy 
as to cause Ruth, who had begun to grow a lit- 
tle nervous with his teazing questions, to start. 
*“*T say there is not a fever in the American 
that can stand before saddle. 


Provinces, my 


bags !” : 

‘To add to Ruth's confusion, a half-suppressed 
titter broke from Lydia Freeman, who spoke a 
few words to Harleigh, who sat next her, in a 
voice sutliciently loud for her to hear her own 
name coupled with Dr. Kilham’s. Ruth's appe- 
tite was now entirely gone, and she longed for 
the moment when she might leave the table, for 


the doctor being cased in the armor of self-con- 


sequenee, Which effectually blunted the shafts of 


ridicule, made it evident to all present, that his 
sole aim in cnumerating the amazing number of 
cures Which he had performed by means of pills, 

' 


and ** cup-mixtures,” as he called a certain vege- 


‘““ Who are the owner’s of these fine things,’ ! 
said she, ‘and what shall they do to redeem 
them ?”? 

“The gentleman must take the 
hand,” was the reply, “ and they 


must walk 


jround the room three times.” 


Overwhelmed at the idea of the ridicule she 
expected to incur in common with her grotesque 
partner of the proposed promenade, Ruth begged 
to be excused, but the cry was against her, and 
At first the mirth of 
the spectators did not rise so high as greatly to 


she was obliged to yicld. 





diverging from the line essential to the appear- 
| . . . . 

ance of gravity, having recourse to their hand. 
| kerchiets ; but it grew less controllable with 


every automaton-like step of the doctor's, and | 
‘they went their third round greeted on every. 
side by irrepressible laughter. Harleigh alone 
‘assumed a grave—an almost stern expression of 


countenance. Dr. Kilham, nowise abashcd, re- 


| linquished the hand of his partner, seated himself 


table liquid of his own invention, was to ingrati- 


ate himself into her favor. 

Soon after dinner, the older part of the compa- 
ny, one by one, dropped into the kitchen, and 
seated themselves round the huge fire-place 
plentifully supplied with maple logs; ostensibly 
to have a little chat by themselves, butin reality 
hat they might not, by their presenee, cheek the 
Poor Doctor Kil- 


ham did not know exactly what to do. 


mirth of the youthful portion. 
Ilis are, 
of still 


med to 


and what, in his own cstimation, was 


more importanee, his knowledge, sce 
place him above sharing in the uscless and sense 
less pastimes, as he had been accustomed to call 
thi ml, sO agree able to the youth of both s XeS, 


but love and a hint from aunt Nelly, dee 


ided him 
to comproinise his dignity for once, and he walk- 
thy 


ed by the presence of sev- 


ed boldly back into the fore-room, just as 
company, now inere: 
eral other young persons of the neighborhood, 


Ny ] 


had commenced the play generally known by thi 


* but 
' - 


frequently distinguished by that of * pledges” or 


name of * pawns, in modern tim nor 


“ forfeits.” Lydia Freeman was chosen to hold 


the pledges over the head of the person who wa 


to adjudye the kind of mock penance (a r il on 
in many instances) to be performed by the own. 
ers in order to redcem them. ‘The first that she’ 
selected was a nice lamb’s-wool mitten bel mering 
te Dr. Kilham, and Ruth Deane’s hood. 


| ° . ; ws ! 
with a self-complacent air in the only vacant seat 


‘on that side of the room, leaving Rath to seck a 
chair wherever she could find one. Neds, winks 
and whispers were interchanged, which could 
not escape her notice. 


** T don’t know as the new gown will catch the 


‘doctor now,” 


whispered one so near her that she 
unavoidably heard every word, “I think he! 
seems to be rather offish.”’ 


‘“*T wucss it wont,” said another, * and she 


scems to look pretty dismal about it too.” 


Marleigh perecived that tears were forcing 
themselves from her downeast eyes, and with a 
look and manner that conveyed reproach to those 
present, he rose and led her to a scat. 


*“ What have I 


low as to be heard only by him, “ that [imust be 


’ 


done,” said she, ina yoice so 


yee 


continually persecuted by that odious man 


** T have been led to imagine,” said Harleigh, 


“ that he was agrecable to you.” 


rey 


* HTow could you think so said waa | 


uth. 


no, he is hateful 


It might have been dificult 


have explained 


for Harleigh to 
why this declaration gave him so 
much pleasure. Ele certainly could not be in 
love with this littl: country-girl, “* yet,” thought 
love ly 
he 

With all their high preten- 


jhe, 6s she is verv a and hic recalled to 


jmind the beauties was accustomed to sce 


in his native town. 


sions, there was not one amongst them all, so 


ibeautiful or possessed of her natural 


| . . 
| Obeying the impulses of his heart, he pressed her 
lhand ere he ri hed it, while he gave her a 


] , ’ 

AETDGU AS 
i 

eh 


4 
wien 


cation she 


look 1 more than atoncd for all the mortifi- 
had suffered during the day. From 


that moment it happened that he was more fre- 


quently by her side than that of any other young 
lady in the room, and Lydia Freeman, who had 


j tak nmuch pains to possess him with the beliet 


that Ruth was partial to Dr. Kilham, began to 
sanguine in the expectation she had 


' 
making a ce 


nguest of—to use aunt 


Nelhy expr m—the young college spark. 
About ci¢ht o'clock, Mr. and Mrs. Deane con- 
eluded that it was hich time to return hom 

Harleigh and Ruth were sitting near each othe: 


by the door which opent d into the adjoinu rapart- 


lady by the i 


ment, and though it was closed, they could dis- 
tinetly hear what was said. 

* T don’t know,” said Mrs. Deane, * but that 
we had better let Ruth know that we are going, 
so that she can ride home with us if she chooses.” 

* No I wouldn’t sister,” said aunt Nelly, “ Ict 


the child stay and enjoy herself till nine o’clock 


‘will get a ride home, 
» horse and sleigh as there is in the parish.” 


" : \| 
who felt that the corners of their mouths were | 
| opportunity to speak to Ruth when unobserved by 


grace. || 


with the rest of them. No danger but that she 


The doctor has a good 


Harleigh perecived that this speech of aunt 
Nelly had the effect to make Ruth appearthought- 


disturb the repose of their risible muscles, those ‘fal and unhappy. He left the room and did not 


return in halfan hour. He then took the first 


Soon afterwards the clock 
struck nine, and the play of “* cross questions” 


the rest of the copany. 


being hastily coneluded, they all prepared to de- 
part. Aunt Nelly brought forward the doctor's 
dreadnought, while he went himscif to see if the 


He 


found that every thing had been done as he had 


boy Billy had properly harnessed his horse. 
ordered, and taking from the sleigh-box a nice 
blue and white coverlet wove in the figure called 
the bird’s eye, he spread it over the scat and the 
back of the sleigh, so as to answer the same pur- 
He then 
et ! to the house, slipped on his dread | 

returned to the house, shpped on his dreadnought 


pose ofour more modern butfalo robes. 
and felt in his pocket for his mittens. Only one 
of them was there. Aunt Nelly hunted and hun. 
ted, and Becky and Billy hunted, but it was no- 
where to be found. In the mean time Ruth was 
seen moving towards the outer door with Har- 
leigh by her side. 

** Just stop one minute, Miss Ruth,” said the 
doctor, ** I shall be ready to wait on you as soon 
as I find my mitten.” 

** Hore ’tis,” said Becky, “ I found it under the 
table.” 

© QO, Tremember now, I had it fora pawn,” said 
the doctor, taking it and putting it on in great 
haste. At the same time he eried out, * permit 
me, Miss Ruth, asa medical man, to tell you that 
you have done entirely wrong to stand so long 
at the door after leaving a warm room. 


had stepped right into the sleigh and wrapped the 


If you 


hird'’s-cye coverlet around you, there—W hy where 
is Miss Ruth,” 


speech, and looking round with an air of great as. 


id he, stopping short in- his 


tonishinent. 
* She rode off with the Boston gentleman in 


Squire Gibson’s tub-bottomed sleigh, just as you 


‘found your mitten,” said Billy. 


* Woll Thad no idea of the child doing so,” 


‘said aunt Nelly. 


** Whereis your cloak and hood, Becky ?” said 
’ . 


‘the doctor. 


* It would take a dozen such as Ruth Deane to 


inake as good a pumpkin-pic as you can, and we 


will if you say so, ride as far as the cast parish 
mecting-house and back again.” 


e Well, I 


sleigh-riding, 


must say that [ am master fond of 


"said Becky, as she went for her 
hood and cloak. 


leieh-rid 


Leaving them to enjoy their 
, Which according to Becky’s account, 
a trucly delightful one, we will return to 
the ** fore room’ at Mr. Deane’s, where Harleigh 
and Ruth had just seated themselves before a 
Mr. and Mrs. Deane having re- 


The 


lr ‘ hit we od fire 9 


tired, and Sedley not having yet returned. 
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conversation which had passed between them du- 
ring their ride home may be surmised by the ques- 
tion of Harleigh. 

“Is it ,” inquired he, * because I am disagree- 
able to you, that you refuse me, Ruth ?” 

* No, O no,” she replicd. “ You have seen 
enough of the world to read the heart by looking 
into the face, better than that. 
education to be your wife. 


[ am not fitted by 
Your friends would fee! 


agine, and you have intellect, taste and feeling 
to appreciate and relish what to many with high 
pretensions, has no attractions. What is better 


than all, the domestic affections have not been | 


suffered tolic waste. Awoman whose heart has 
been rightly cultivated, will gather flowers to 
strew on the domestic threshhold, where another 
You will 
think me learned in such matters, but [have proved 
the truth of this remark in the family circle at 
home. 


would find only the root of bitterness. 


My mother is an excellent woman, and 
my sister promises to be like her.” 


* There is another thing which T would men- 


tion,” said Ruth, * which may not just have oc- 
curred to you—my parents are poor—they cain 
give me nothing.” 

* T care not for that, Ruth, since they have as 
little power to deprive you of the home-affections 
—those jewels of the heart—of which Ihave been 
speaking. ‘They are all the riches I desire a wife 
to possess. Do you still refuse me?” 

* Tf,” said Ruth, “after the expiration of three 
years you find your sentiments as regards myselt 
remain unchanged, [will consent to your proposal. 
You are now very young, and the obscure country 
maiden may appear entirely different to you then 
from whatshe docs now’ In the meantime I will 
apply myself to study as far as Tam able, and 
try to become worthy of you.” 

Harleigh made some attempt to shake her res. 
olution, but she remained firm. She even refused 
fo correspond with him by letter, and requested 
him to feel at perfeet liberty to offer his hand to 
another, should ne moet 
preferrs d. 

It was not until Harleieh had returned to col- 
lege that Ruth felt in its full extent, the sacrifice 


with one whom he 


of feeling which she had made to what appeared 
to her a duty which she owed to herself, and to 
him and his friends. Many a tale of man’s in- 
constancy arose in her mind, and she for the mo. 
ment, regretted that she had not suffered him to 
bind himsel) by those vows, which he had in vain 
urged her to receive. Three years! It was an 
age! and in all that time he had promised that 
he would not address to her one written word of 
* Tle will have 
“to keep my memory 
alive in his heart, while all that I sce 


ine to think of him.” 


love, nor even seck to see her. 


” 


nothing,” thought she, 


will causs 
She had always lov dstudy, 
but now she pursued it with more ardor than 
ever. Th hope that she 


: 
should sueceed in ren. 


dering herself more worthy of Harleigh, would 
often, When she was worn with toil, eheer and 
sustain her spirits, and enable her to sit by the 


midnicht lamp, When without such an incentive 


i stl ian if i 

she would have been overpow dlyy | ! 
Months passed away, and Plarliceh faithfulls 

adhered to the promise he had mad ttown 


' 
, lion compelled her to sit down. 


‘to her. Perhaps Ruth might sometimes suffer 
‘the thought to pass through her mind, that if he 
| were as ardent a lover asthe one described in the 
only romance which she had ever read, he would 
have ventured to break his promise—an offences 
that she by no means felt sure she should not 
‘have pardoned. Nearly a year from the time they 
‘parted, a neighbor who had been to Boston to 


| . | 
/market, called and lefta package direeted to Ruth | 
| 

ashamed of me—you, yourself would blush for me.” 
of 4 ‘ . | 

*“ Your education, Ruth, is better than you im- 


Deane, which he said had been entrusted to his 
care by the young gentleman whom Sedley 
brought home from college withhim. Ruth suc- 
ceeded tolerably in preserving an appearance of 


|composure while in the presence of others, but 
the moment she reached her own room her agita- 
On opening the 
package, she found it contained a munber of neat- 
ly bound volumes. 


them, was written ** Pembroke Harleich to Ruth | 


Deane.” 


leigh containing the most ardent expressions of 


Had she reecived a leiter from Har- 


love, itis doubtful whether she would have pe- 
| 


frused it with sensations more truly deliehtful 


thus joined with hers, written with his own hand. 
While the 


three years 
! i) . ° ws 
| will just mention that Dr. Kilhaia, who was mar- 


are passing away, we 
ried to Becky about three months after the memo. 
rable evening when she rode with him as far as 
the “East parish mecting-house,” was conforta- 
bly settled on hisown farm, and that he scldoin 
called at Mr. Deane’s, except in the way of his 
profession. Tis 


wife, who remembered what 


aunt Nelly told her about putting good sweet 


cream into the pumpkin-pics for thanksgiving, sa- 
gaciously observed the rule on all oceasions; thus 


securing the commendation of her husband, who 


said that she was as skilful in making pumpkin. 


pics as he was 
Sedley D 


in making pills. 
inc had reeevived his derree of A. B. 
and was engaged in the study of the law, whilk 
Harleich who 

fession, had entered into business with his 


"The three years, ai 


had never intended to study a pro- 


father. 


length, came toa close. 


Mor the first two or thr 


ooked for Harleich only a little: after that 


] 
her heart beat quick, and the color on her chee! 


rrew deeper, whenever the sound of horses’ 


feet were heard approaching, and several times 


'when twilight had almost deepened into night, | 


the figure of a horsenan dimly descricd would pur. 
suade her into a momentary belief that he was 
coming at last. On one of those days which had 
closed in disappointment, her parents had won 
to take tea and spend theevening with aunt Nel 
ly. A sense of loneliness pressed heavily upo: 


. ‘ i 
hie r he art, as she took one ot the books WwW hic h liar. 


lei¢h had sent her, and uted herself by the fire. 
It wasthe same in which was written his nam 
and hers, in that » Clegant hand whieh sh 
would have known had she scen itin Nova Zem 
bla. Batto eaze on it nor ft no ) 
to her h { * Tle has forgotten me, aid shi 
aloud, and threw the beok upon the table. At 
that momont tl mind f vad of la 
te MN h ! i | ] 1 »! at ! le 
fect—broke | s ly 
t!) der h } A ! 
rapat the cde ded Rh | that | 
le ; 7 ) ! 


On a blank leaf of one of} 


than those she experienced at beholding his name | 


succceding days Ruth | 


n“ 


_ door, she hardly knew when or how- Her 
l\heart’s confession was written in her face, and 
| Harleigh scareely felt surer that she had remain- 
Hed true to those sentiments, which he knew he 


had onee awakened, when he heard the avowal 
from her lips. 

4 Ruth,” said he, after they had both become 
somewhat more calm, * your forbodings proved 
true. ‘The obscure country maiden does appear 
\to me differently from what she did three years 
‘ago. I did not then beleive that the form and face 
i} thought so beautiful could so much improve.” 

| Anearly day was fixed forthe marriage. Aunt 
|| Nelly, at her particular request, furnished the 
'l wedding-feast, and there was, not only wedding 
|) cake, bat there were wedding pies in abundance. 
\ When the guests were all assembled, she was 
observed to reeard Harleigh and Rath for some 


time with much attention. She then whispered 


to Mrs. Deane so as to be heard all over the room. 
|| + Well sister,” said she, * Ruthy and the young 
|) colle spark, as T used to call him, make a sweet 
pretty couple, and I think it is all for the best, 
though I did’nt believe it at the time, that Dr. 


Kilham made a wife of Becky.” 


| "Phe young bride dreaded the introduction te 
| her husband's family, but with that true nobility 
|| of mind that can appreciate excellence nurtared 
| 
} 
| 


her witha 


n acottage as well as ina palace, they weleomed 


cordiality, which at once silenced 


every apprehension, and caused her to feel that 


she had found friends, where she feared she 


should meet only with strangers. 
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COMMENICATIONS, 


For the Rural Repository. 
CHIVALRY. 

Tue precise period from which we may dat 
the origin of Chivalry, cannot be pointed out 
Its clements may be traced as far back as the 
reien of Charlemaione, and even before that time ; 
but it did not become a regular institution til 
somewhere about the ninth century, when it uni. 
ted with Religion, and became her advocate and 
coadjutor. 

At that period the feudal system was in full 
operation, with allits savage horrors and cruclties. 

| Chivalry was designed to correet some of the 
worst evils of that institution, such as arrogance, 


inisrule sion, all of which it did, in a 


and oppr 
yroeat measure eradicate. 
at its 


here its 


And here let us glance 
cffeets on the varions nations of Burrope 

That there 
] { 


, before it finally went 


influenee was ever felt. 


awere evil resulting from i! 


down, all willadmit. Purity of morals, which 


| it so highly respeeted in its infaney, and the guar 
} | 1 hip of whic hy Was one oor at obj et aot its 
attention, it at length came to regard ina less 

acred lieht, and with | watchful eyes. In 
ll fact, a looseness of morals ultimat ly became one 
[the most] mit if featur in the character of 
| te) \ ho wor 1h bade al Knighthood ; and 
idisrevard of the laws of decorum and virtue, 
ubii witha tof pride anda wrong 
1] i of the tru anu honor—which origi 

Ma L thee practic ‘ duechii : these with 
] } i raved 
li Woe en yen ri! ruin and 
| ae / 
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sical as it may appear te the superficial observer, | 
was not without its benefits. "This we may read- 
ily perecive by marking the wonderful change it 


wrought in the moral character of those nations 


jof pollution, and came forth arrayed in the white |{/have to grow our own tea or indulge in some 
robe of innocence, humanizing man by her mod- | other beverage—perhaps go back to the beef. 
est demeanor and angelic air, and shedding a\ steak and porter breakfasts in which Queen 


halo of purity wherever sheappeared. From that! Elizabeth's Maids of Honor used to glory. ‘The 


where it first arose. Many of them, before its | period we may trace the progress of moral reform | next news from China may possibly bring an ac- 


estabiishment, were in a state of degradation as | 
y 


miserable, perhaps, as can be imagined. Oppres- 
sion and violenee, rapine and murder, were con- 
tinually practiced ; the lower classes of society—| 
if indeed society ean be said to have then existed— 
were unprotected by any laws founded in reason | 


. ° ° | 
orjustice. Innocence was unguardad ;_ virtue, 





truth, religion were unbefriended—and every | 
thing, in short, that was good and sacred, was'! 
sacrificed on the altar of savage lust and barba. || 
rism. Into such a frightful state of moral dark-| 
ness had some of the nations of Murope sunk pri- | 


)} manners and sentiment rapidly spread in society, 


throughout most of Europe. Refinement of 


as respect for each other inereased among the | 
sexes, while the hand of the rude and the licen- 
tious was stayed, and the lawless were restrained 
from their nefarious course. 

To sum up all in conclusion, chivalry restored 
social intercourse among the people and harmony | 
between nations; lubricated, in a great measure, | 
the asperities of woman’s path; mitigated the’ 
harshness of general warfare; ‘ thinned the | 
ranks of robbers and ruffians; cultivated benevo- | 


/ count of an open rupture. It seems to be the 
intention of the English to have a brush at the 


‘Chinese any how. 
| Inthe mean time a briefaccount of an Empire 
which may possibly cut us off of our Bohea, Sou- 
chong, and Gunpowder, after ruining several of 
our merchants in seizing their opium, may not be 
‘unacceptable. 

| ‘I'he Chinese Empire is the oldest of existing 
| wations, and the least known or understood. 
The habits and manners of the Chinese are totally 


estranged from other people’s, and they preserve 


or to the dawn of Chivalry. At length the few |) lence of feeling, and nobleness of disposition ; |! their individuality in a marked manner. ‘The 


if 


remaining wateh-guards of virtue and Christian. 


ity. discovered that a fearful erisis had arrived, || 
that the time had come when the increasing eur- 
rent of vice and depravity must be checked, or | 
Religion would eventually be swept from thes« 


parts of the earth! ‘Then arose this noble insti- Christianity. Jd. C. 


tution, noble at least in its designs, and for} 
awhile in its operations. Having for its object, 


in addition to what has before been mentioned, 


the rescue of the captive; the mitigation of the 
wrongs of the harmless, the innocent and the | 
oppressed ; the preservation of orphans and cecle. | 
siasties that were too weak to defend themselves, | 
and the protection of woman from the hands of 
the sensualist, and fulfilling to an almost inered. | 
ible extent, iis laudible designs—who can estimate 
its beneficial etfeets !—Characterized by the sev- 
eral qualities of honor, justice, elemeney and 
courtesy, chivalry had a tendeney to check at 
once the insolence of the lewd and the oppressor, 


and the rage of violence and anarchy Then 


the iron hand of the feudal system began to relax 
its grasp, its tortaring grip was soon scarcely felt. 
Virtue, humanity and equity now found a seat in 
the hearts of the people, and Religion dared, un. | 
blushingly, to once more show her meck and 
benign countenance ; while thousands and tens 
of thousands knelt with enthusiastic, though fer- 
vent devotion at her once more reverenced shrine. 

Referenee has been made to the influence of 
Knighthood in ameliorating the condition of wo. 


man. Before the rewular organization of this 


institution, the condition of females, in many parts 
of Europe, was too wretched to be contemplated, 
and cannot be, without the deepest commniscration 
for them, and athrill of indignation towards their 


’ 


tyrannical * lords and masters.’ ‘hose feudal 
despots, to whose arbitrary guidance they were | 
obliged to submit, seemed to treat them as though || 
they were devoid of fecling, and had no sense of 
the injustice of their usage or the depravity of | 
their condition. Every insult that unrefined and 
ignominous thought could engender, they wa: 
doomed, unpiticd, toendure.—Buat when Wuight- 
hood arose, and the eandidate for that office, 


swore at his inauguration, not only to Oppos thi 
Wicked generally—to reverence the priesthood 
and defend the church, but to protect woman 
from all wrongs, pledving himself, if it must be, 
to shed the last drop of his blood in her defence ; 
lrom that moment she began to rise from her d 


graded state: then she threw off the sable garb 


started the car of civilization; and was the first 
luminary that appeared amid the gloom of the 


dark ages, guiding the nations of Europe over 
the Jordan of viee, and ignorance, and supersti- | 


tion into the land of virtue, enlightenment and 


For the Rural Repository. 
THE STARS. 


BY Miss MARY ANN DODD, 


Avruovan the stars that glitter above us, have | 
long been the unconscious and innocent cause of | 
much superstition, and their benign or malign in- 
fluence, often invoked or deprecated : though 
many an horoscope has been cast, declaring | 
Mars or Venus the star of di stiny—leading to 
victory in battle or sueccess in softer pursuits: 
though the Astrologer has built him a high tower, | 


jand spent his nights in sleepless watehing, and 


his days inthe study of a vain science ; still they 
shine on unchanged, from the beginning to the 
end of time, showing the vanity of man in imag. 
ining that those high and brilliant orbs, so steady 
in their course, so faithful to their duty, hold any | 
influence over his wild and changing passions, or 
his erring and wayward nature. But though we 


believe they have no control over our destiny, 


,;who can doubt their silent and beautiful minis- 


trations to the mind ?—who can go out upon a 
summer evening to hold communion with the 
moon walking in brightness, and the stars in 
their distant spheres moving onward forever— 
** Forever singing as they shine 
The hand that made us is divine- 


| 

” | 
} 

| 


without humbly acknowledging the infinite wis- 


) dom, unbounded power, and eternal love, * which 


maketh Areturus, Orion, and Pleiades, and the 
chambers of the south; which docth great things 
past finding out, yea, and wonders without 
number.” 





0 


TRAVELING SMETGHES: 


From the Sunday Morning Atlas. 


CHINA. 

Riscent occurrences haye made every thing 
relating to China of the highest interest and 
importance. We are waiting now anxiously to 
ascertain the result of reeent movements. We 
allude to the stoppage of the opium trade. ‘This 
has stopped in a measure, and inay stop alto. 


ecther our trade with China, and then we shall 


nearest approximation to the outer world—they 
consider themselves a world in themseclyes—is in 
the practice of drink—the great Chinese bever- 
age—which creates an extensive commercial 
intercourse with other nations. 

The cities of China are peculiar. They are 
divided into classes, and the distinction is clearly 
defined by the last syllable, which indicates their 
size, rank and municipal jurisdiction. ‘The mon- 
osyliables which are found at the end of the name 


,of every city are fu or fou, cheu and hein. Fu 


denotes a city of the first class, having under its 
jurisdiction a certain number of cities of the two 
inferior classes. —Cheu denotes a city of the see- 
ond class, subject to the jurisdiction of its Fu ; 
and Hein a city of the third class, subordinate to 
its Cheu, as well as under the jurisdiction of its 
Fu. This is an edmirable method of telling the 


size or nature of a city, and would be of great 


| importance if generally adopted. ‘There are sup- 


posed to be in the Chinese Empire 160 cities of 


the first class, 270 of the second, and upwards of 


1200 of the third, besides a mumber of walled 
towns, not included in any of these classes, 

The cities are all enclosed by high walls and 
large gates, of more strength than beauty. 
‘Towers are built at regular distanecs. The 
streets are wide, but the houses are rarely more 
than one story above the ground floor. ‘The 
shops are adorned with silks, porcelain and japan- 
ned wares, the most brilliant of which are hung 
outside to attract enstomers. A large board is 
suspended from the front of each shop with the 
names of the principal articles sold, cither painted 
upon it, or done in gilt letters. ‘These showy 
sign boards, placed at equal distances on both 
sides of the streets, give the whole the appearances 
of a beautiful colonnade. 

Pekin, the chief of the cities of China, ocenu- 


pics an area of twelve square miles. It contains 


over 3,000,000 of inhabitants. It has two streets 


as straight as a line, four English miles long and 
120 feet wide, which run parallel from two gates 
on the southern wall, and two gates in the north- 
ern wall, and these are crossed at right angles by 
two other streets of the same magnificent width. 
The sign post from the stores, to which we hav 
alluded, not mere ly set forth the nature of 
the goods, and the exemplary honesty of the 
dealer, but are generally entwined with silken 


ibands and hung with flags, pennants and 


streamers of every possible color, from to 
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bottom. ‘The lateral streams of the city are} 
filled up by those who are busied in buying, sel-| 


p>? 


ling and bartering—the gayety, buzz and confu- | 


sion that prevail are greater than might be expect- |! the inclined plane. 


ed from the general character of the Chinese. | 
The dealer crics his goods, the purchaser chaffers 
and wrangles aloud, the barber flourishes his 
tweezers in the air, and clacks them together, | 
inviting custom; comedians and quack doctors, | 
(oh! the universal fellows) mountebanks and 
musicians, pediars and their packs, jugglers, | 
fortune tellers and conjurors, leave no space 
And this | 
noise, and bustle, and crowd is not confined to’ 


unoccupied on the sides of the streets. 


any particular season or occasion, but reigns ev- 
ery day of the year. | 
There 


are barricades at the ends of each street, closed 


The police department is very strict. 
at night, and none are suffered to pass who have 
not a lantern in hand, and the most urgent busi- 
ness to plead. 

The imperial city has magy splendors that are 
imposing and beautiful, but it lacks comfort. It 
has no pavements—no sewers—no commodious 
supply of wholesome water; consequently it is 
muddy in winter and dusty in summer. It 
abounds in the foulest smells, proceeding from 
odors and all sorts of filth, which the wealthy try 
to neutralize in their houses, by making use of a | 
variety of violent perfumes and burning strongly 
scented wadds and compositious ; and its inhabi- 
tants are obliged to draw their supplies of the 
indispensable fluid from wells dug in the city, 
whose waters are execrable. 

The Great Wall of China has been considered 
one of the wonders of the world—and although 
it has been somewhat overrated, is an extraordi- 
nary work and impresses us with a high notion 
of the industry and perseverance of the Chinese. 
The wall averages about twenty feet in height, 
and isin many places carried over the tops of 
the highest and most rugged rocks—the towers, 
which are distributed along it, are seldom less 
than forty fect high In some places the wall is 
so broad at the top, thet six horsemen placed 
abreast have a it without in- 


might race on 


convenicneing them. ‘This wall, after standing 

2000 years, appears for leagues and leagues, as) 
strong as at first. 
dilapidated. 


The wall is in many places 
It was built in five years, the Em. 
peror impressing three men out of every ten in 
work. It was finished 
205 years before the birth of Chiist. 


his dominions, into the 
The mass 

of matter in the walls is said to be more than | 
sufficient to surround the globe on two of its || 
great circles, and with two walls each six feet) 


high and two feet thick. | 


The Canals of China are a greater wonder, 
than even the great wall itself. They cross thi 
country in every direction, and renders much of 


Holland. The 


great Canal, is 300 leagues in length. 


China a Yun Leang or 


Mr. Bar. 


row calls it* an inland navigation of such extent 


_ 


water 


and magnitude, as to stand unrivaled in the his- 


tory of the world.” Instead of locks, where the 


difference in the level of the water is above six 


feet, vesscls are puss d from the lower to the up- 


per water, by an inclined plane at an angle of 


about forty degrees, built with stone and k: pt 


smooth and slippery. 


The vessel is drag d up, 
ih 


jhardly able to get his daily bread. 


‘having cables attached to her by means of two’ 
or more, sometimes as many as six capstans, 
which are placed by the sides of the Canal, above 
Each windlass has four bars 
and is manned by from twelve to sixteen men. 
The Bridges crossing these Canals, are numer- 
ous and elegant. ‘They are chiefly for foot pas- 
sengers. ‘They are formed of three, five or seven 
arches; the centre arch being frequently from 
thirty to forty feet wide, and sufficiently high to 
let vessels pass without striking their masts. The 


'‘ clevation of these bridges, renders steps necessa- 


ry, in this respect they resemble the old bridges | 
of Venice. ‘The Canal bridges arc, however, 
jnothing in comparison with the bridges thrown 
|across rivers or long swamps and places exposed 
'to inundations. Some of these are of prodigious 
vextent, and have triumphal arches upon them, in 
the pagoda style, and built of wood. ‘The bridge 
of Laydng, in the province of Fakicn, is 5,940 
feet long, by 104 feet wide. ‘There is another 
bridge in Fakien, over an arm of the sea, built of 
yellow and white stone. It is 2,475 feet long 
and 8 1-4 feet broad ; has 100 very lofty arches, 
and is adorned with sculptures of lions and other 
animals, in the prevailing taste of the country. 
There are also bridges of boats, suspension and 
swing bridges without number. 

Such is a brief account of the cities—great 
wall—canals and bridges of the Celestial Empire. 
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From the ** School Boy,’ by the Rev. John B.C. Abbot. 


THE BOY AND MAN. 

A rew years ago, there was in the city of 
Boston, a portrait painter, whose name was Cop. 
ley. 
and concluded to go to England, to try his for- 


He did not succeed very well in business, 
tunes there. He had a little son, whom he took 
with him, whose name was John Singleton Copley. 
John was a very studious boy, and made such 
rapid progress in his studies, that his father sent 
him to College. ‘There he 
! 


closely to his books, and became so distinguished 


applied himsclf so 


a scholar, that his instructors predicted that he 
would make a very eminent man. 
And 


when he entered upon the practice of his profes. 


After he graduated, he studied law. 


sion, his mind was so richly stored with informa. 
tion, and so highly disciplined by his previous 
diligenee, that he almost immediately obtained 
eC lebrity. One or two causes of very great im- 
portance being intrusted to him, he managed thein 
with so much wisdom and skill, as io attract the 
admiration of the whole British nation. 

The king and his eabinet, sccing what a learn. 
ed man he was and how much influence he had 
acquired, felt it to be important to secure his ser- 


vices forthe government. They therefore raised 


lim from one post of honor to another, till he was 
ereated Lord High Chancellor of England—the 


very highest post of honor to which any subject 


can attain; sothat John Singleton Copley is now 
Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Hieh Chancellor of Eng- 
land. } boy 


About sixty years aro he was a litth 


in Boston. Ilis father was a poor portrait painter, 


Now ’ Jolin 
vland; one of 


is al thre hu ad of the nobility ot Ban 


the most distinguished meu in talent and powcr, 


in the House of Lords, and regarded with rever- 
ence and respect by the whole civilized world. 
This is the reward of industry. ‘The studious 
boy becomes the useful and respected man. 

Had John 8. Copley spent his school-boy hours 
in idleness, he would probably have passed his 
But he studied 
in school when other boys were idle ; he studied 


manhood in poverty and shame. 


in college, when other young men were wasting 
their time ; he ever adopted for his motto, “ U/. 
tra Pergera,” (Press onward)—and how rich 
has been his reward. 

You, my young friends, who open this book, 
are now laying the foundation of your future life. 
You are every day at school, deciding the ques. 
tion, Whether you will be useful and respeeted in 
life, or Whether your manhood shall be passed in 
mourning over the follies of mis-spent boyhood. 


WUMAN LIFE. 
Ifow truly does the journey of a single day ifs 
changes and its hours, exhibit the history of hu. 


man life !—We rise up in the glorious freshness of 


a spring morning. ‘The dews of night, those 
sweet tears of nature, are hanging from each 
reflecting the bright and 
Our 
beating with hope, our frames buoyant with 
health. We sce 


and with our chosen and beloved companions 


bough and leaf, and 
myriad hues of the morning. hearts are 
no cloud, we fear no storm; 


clustering around us, We Commence our journcy. 
Step by step, the scene becomes more lovely 5 hour 
A few ot 
our companions have dropped away, but in. the 


hy hour, our hopes become brighter. 
multitude remaining, and the beauty of the 
scenery, their loss is unfelt. Suddenly we hay 
entered upon a new country.—The dews of tli 
morning ure ¢ xhaled by the fervor of the noon. 
day sun; the friends that started with us are 
disappearing.— Some remain, but their looks ars 
cold and estranged; others have become weary, 
and have laindowntotheir rest ; but new faces are 
smiling upon us, and new hopes beckoning us on. 
Ambition and fame are before us, but youth and 
affection behind us. "The scene is more glorious 
and brilliant, but the beauty and freshness of the 
But still our 
Onward and 


morning have faded, and forever. 
steps fail not, our spirits fail not. 
onward we go; the horizon of happinessand fame 
recedes as we advance to it; the shadows begin 
to lengthen, and the clully airs of the evening 
are usurping Still 
we pressed onward: the goal is not yet won, the 
haven not vet rm ached. 

The bright 


sinking in the West; our limbs begin to 


the fervor of the noon-day. 


orb of Hope that had cheered us 


on, is 
crow faint, our hearts to grow sad: we turn to 
gaze upon the scenes that we have passed, but 
the shadows of twilight have interposed their veil 
look around for the old and 


? 
petween us; we 


familiar faces, the four travel, but 
to find them: 


ped thei all in our race after pleasure, and the 


ce hipamntoils ‘ 


we gaze in vain we have outstrip- 


phantom yet uncaugit, in the land of strangers, 


ina sterile and inhospitable country, the night 


time of death, and weary and heavy laden, we 


lic down to rest in the be Happy 


; d ofthe grave! 
thrice happy Is hi ’ who hath laid up treasures im 
id unknown to-morrow. 


himsclt, for the distant a 


— ( h i lton. 








~*~ 
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LIFE IN NEW ORLEANS. 

Ir in winter we are the gayest people on this 
continent, with more variety of life and manners 
than any other city presents, in the summer we 
dullest. 
caused by the very general absentees, is only varied 


are the The monotomy of existence 
by the fever and the exciting scenes it creates. 
We proceed to mention one, the relation of which 
caused a chill through our hearts, and struck the 
* eleetrie chain” by which we are strongly bound. 
It surely must have thrilled the heart of the be- 
holder with sudden horror. 

Dr. Lambert, an excellent as wel! as an emi- 
nent French physician in this city, relates that 
during his frequent rides through the different 
streets. his attention has almost always been at- 
tracted as he passed a house where a poor fam- 
ily lived. ‘The family consisted of a man and his 
wife, both rather young, and the 


= 


latter good look- 
ing, witha little infant smiling in beauty, and 
about ten months old. He was led to notice thein 
from the appearance of content that lived there, 
and their being frequently on the banquette 
before the house.—After the fever set in, he still 
saw. them for some days, happy as usual, but at 
length he * missed them from the accustomed 
place.” "This he did for two days, until on the 
third, fecling uneasy for them, he stopped his gig 
before the house—alighted—rapped at the door. 
No one answered; silence was in’ the mansion. 
He pushed open the door and wentin. ‘There lay 
the husband and the wife on the Hloor—both dead 
The child 


was alive, and with its little arms round the dead 


of the fever, and the foriner decaying. 


mother’s neck, vainly trying to draw the sustain. 
Dr. L. says that fa- 
he is with seenes of death, nothing 


ing fluid from the breast. 
miliar as 
before has ever shocked his feclings to half the 
extent. With a praiseworthy benevolence he 
has taken measures to have the infant protected.— 
Such is * life in New Orleans.”"—2N. O. Times. 


THE CORPORAL. 
} 


DPenwe the American revolution, an officer, 


not habited in his military costume, was pa 


Were al 


sing 
by where a small company of soldicrs 


, ' — ' 
Work, making some repairs upon a small re- 


doubt. he commander of a little 


squad was 
giving orders to those who were under him, re- 
lative to a stick of timber, which the y were en. 
The 


timber went up hard, and on this account the 


deavoring to raise to the top of the works. 


voice of the little great man was often heard in 
his * Heave 


ete.—The 


regular vociferations of away ! 


There she goes! Heave ho!” officer 


before spoken of stopped his horse when he arrived 


! ‘ } ° . ‘ 
at the place, and seeing the timber soinetime: 


|! you have another such a job, and have not men || 
enough, send to your Commander in Chief, and I 
will come and help you a second time.” The 
Corporal was thunder-struck! It was Washing- 
ton. 





BOOKS. 

Ir is chiefly through books that we enjoy in- 
tercourse with superior minds, and these individ- 
ual means of communication are in the reach of 
all. 

' give us their most precious thoughts, and pour | 
God be thanked for ths: 
They are the voices of the distant and dead, and 


In the best books, great men talk to us, |! 
their souls into ours. 
make us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. | 


Bouks are the They give to all| 
who will faithfully use them, the spiritual pres- \ 


truc levelers. 
ence of the best and greatest of our race.—No 


matter, how poor Lam. No matter, though the 


prosperous of my own time will not enter my 
If the 
enter and take up their abode under my roof—if 


obscure dwelling. Sacred Writers wiil 
Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of 
Paradise, and Shakspeare to open to me_ the 
worlds of imagination, and the workings of the 
human heart, and Franklin to enrich me with 
his practical wisdom, IT shall not pine for want of 
intellectual companionship, and | may become a 
cultivated man, though excluded from what is 
called the best society in the place where I live.— 
Dr. Channing. 


Irisu Humor.—An Lrishman seeing an outside 
passenger ofan English stage coach covered with 
dust, observed, that if he was a potato, he might 
grow Without any further planting. 
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A Mistake Correcreb.--The following article, 





under the ttle of * A Beautiful Refle ction,” has gous 
the rounds of the papers and been generally attribu- 
ted to Bulwer 

“It cannot be that ¢ th is man's only abiling 
place. It cannot be, that our life isa but hy] » cust 
up bry the oc ean of eternity to tlout a moment Upon 

s Waves and sink into darkness and nothing 
Mise why is it that the high aud @lorious aspiration 
which leap like angels from the temple of our hearts, 
are forever Wandering abroad unsatisiied?) Why is 


id come over 


us With 
and then pass off and 
Whiy 
their fi stivals 
set above the grasp 


it, tirat the rainbow and the el 
i beauty that ot of earth, 
leave upon their faded loveliness ? 

the stars, which * hold 
round the midnight throne,” are 
of our limited forever mocking as with 
their whable ¢lory?> And finally, whiv is 
t, that bright forms of human beauty are pres nted 
to our view 


lis to muse 


is it, that 


faculty 5 


Whnappero 


and then taken from us—leavine the 


: ’ ? musaned streanhis of ir allections to flow bi kin an 
seareely move, asked the commander why he did | Alpine torrentunon our hearts? We are born for a 
not take hold and render a little aid.—The latter || bigher destiny than that of earth,” ete. ete. 
appeared to be somewhat astonished, turning to Finding it in th isolated state, and supposing it 
the officer with the pompofan Eanperor, said, Sir, | *° hia n written by the celebrated novelist, the 
I ama Corporal !” “ Youare notthough, are you!” ter Of one of our best exchange papers took ocean 
said the officer; “ I was not aware of it.” And : ; . wo Cl se We Uilnk 

. new t vere = r it \ lety i 
taking off his hat and bowing, * Lask your par og , oh 
} ‘ 9 : 1 : s Diilnine the a ri not ilustrat t 
don, Mr. Corporal. Upon thos he dismounted : 

. : ‘ it i ‘ i * 1 ‘ 
his clegant steed, flung the bridle over the post, 
Y v ! : 4 vee 
--* Ttamou -We are ' 
and lifted till the sweat tood in drops on his 
forchead. When the timber was clevated to its 
’ i 
Proper station, turning to the man clothed in ; er of Macheth - 
thauthority, “* Myr. Corporal,” said he, * when \ f 


leaves us nothing but what chills the heart—ergo 
we are born for a higher destiny than that ofearth! 
Mr. Bulwer has ceitainly gone to work on the prin- 
ciple that a deduction is a deduction, all the world 
over—no matier whence derive 

But the trifle in question, whether a subject of 
praise or blame, belongs not to It is an 
extract from a touching littl sketeh, entitled The 
Broken Hearted,” from the pen of our own Prentice, 


Julwer. 


from the heart of 
He describes the commencement and 


and seems to have flowed warm 
the writer. 
progress of his acquaintance with a young and 
lovely girl wasting away by disease—a disease of 
the heart. 
came unto her asa brother.’’—* Love,” says he “ had 
Its tendrils had 
been twined around her heartin her earliest years, 
and when they were rent away,’ by the death 


She gave him “her confidence”’-—“ he be- 


been a portion of her existence. 


lof its object, “they left a wound which flowed 


till all the springs of her soul into blood.”—They 
parted—she died—they told him she was dead—and 
it was the death of this beautiful being, who had 
crossed as a bright meteor his path, and, her pure 
spirit exhaled to its native skies, as a meteor faded 
away, that called forth the reflection, which in its 
connexion, we must still consider as beautiful.—It 


is not when the departure of beloved ones presses 
heavy ly upon the he art, that we coldiy reason from 
fore believed m the 


truths of revi lation—rej: iced in th 


analogy. We have perhaps be 
le promises of the 
gospel; but now it isthat we bind thei still eleser to 
the heart—that we feel that they are true—that they 


We feel 


that there are desires implanted in the heart of man 


are indeed great and precious promise s. 


hy the great Author of his being, which the fleeting 
enjoyimeuts, the idle pageantry of earth cannot sat- 


isfy—that “weare born toa highet de tiny,” adinore 


enduring existence—that “ there is a realm, where 
the beautiful beings, which here pass br fore us like 


visions, will stay in our presence forever.” 


“ Por oh! how dark and drear and lone, 
Would seem the brightest world of bliss, 
If wandering through each radiant one, 
We fail to meet the loved of this! 
* But there's a voice by sorrow heard, 
When heaviest weighs, life’s galling chain, 
That voice is the Almighty’s word! 
‘ The pure in heart shall meet again.’ ” 
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In this citv, on the 2tst ult. by the Rev. G 
Mr. Jacob Bunt to Miss Amelia C. Lee 

Ou the 2d inst. Mr. Adam Irwin to Miss Maria Haynor 

Onthe Ith ult. by the Rev. N. Levings, Mr. Thomas 
C. Whitlock, son of Lewis Whitlock, Esq. ot Stockport, to 
Miss Mary Paddock, bothot Troy. 


o. HL. Fisher, 


Ficd, 
vy, on the 29th ult. William, infant son of Wil 
yaret Kennedy, aged 4 weeks and 2 days 
Ann Revers, in her 77th vear 
Charlies FE. son of Robert 
pod 2 years | month and 4 days 
Hith ult. in the town of Weeterlo, Albany Co 
* Crawiord, in the Seth year of his age, respected 
ail who knew him 
At Charleston, 8. C. on the 23d ult 
mort. P. Skinner, Leg. ot 


ruil 


On the 2d tiest and Margaret 


thie 


Mr. Hay 


Mr. John J. eldest 


j this City, imthe Leth year of 
his ay 
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AN AUTUMN EVE. 
“ Her dew-drops evening gathers 
To gild the morning hours, 


But dew-drops fall on withered leaves 
And moisten dying flowers.” 


Tue purple shades of twilight dim, 
Are gathering on the valley’s breast, 
But round the clear horizon’s rim, 
Each mountain rears a glowing crest. 
Look ! where yon crimson boughs flash out 
Amid the forest dark and old; 
And see! each yellow leaf hath caught 
In that rich light, a hue of gold. 


The beauties of the dying year, 
Yon setting sun seems loth to leave, 
And sheds his mildest, sweetest smiles, 
To gild atranquil Autumn Eve. 
Yet there are those o’er whom such hours 
Can bring a shade of saddening eloom! 
To whom the splendors of the scene 
Seem ‘ decorations of the tomb.” 


They say thatever asthe sun 
To southern climes his courser’s turns 
The bounding pulse more faintly beats, 
The kindling eye less brightly burns :— 
That beauty scarce attains its bloom, 
And genius rarely sees its prime, 
For Genius, worth, and loveliness, 
Are victims of our chilling clime. 


1 grant it ¢rwe—but cannot breathe 

To Autumn winds one sorrowing sigh, 
Nor wish a happier time to live, 

Or a more glorious hour to die! 

The Autumn dews are still and pure, 
And so the pensive mourner’s tear; 
And withered flowers are meet to strew 
The early grave—th youthful bier. 


* * * * * * * * 


I knew of onc—a graceful girl 
Of centle tones and love-lit eyes, 
Round whoin the spel! of earthly love 
Had woven all its tenderest ties. 
But cold consumption early warned 
The loving and the loved to leave— 
She lingered through the summer days, 


And died upon an Autumn Eve. 


And Oh! I never shall forget 

The starry beauty of that nicht, 
On which the stainless spirit fled 

With the last cleam of settine light: 
She gently clasped those pearl-white hand 


And closed her eyes as if tosleep, 


Whien the last music of that voice | 


Had softly said, * Odo not weep!” 


For she had seen enough of life, 
Longed from its sorrows to be free ; 
Butah! to stay the falling tear! 
It could not be! Iteonld not be! 
The shrouded fori | Ly | llowed there 
Inall its pale sweet love lMiess: 
On tear dimmed eye thie toplicht fell, 


And sileut pictures of distr 








Without—all seemed as fair and bright 
As if Earth had no place for grief; 
The first pure, early, virgin frost, 
Was falling oneach moveless leaf. 
Had aught of motion stirred the scene, \ 
It might have seemed a spectral thing: 
Or aught of sound, it had been deemed 
The rustling of an angel's wing! 


And ever since that lone still night, \ 
Imprest on childhood’s plastic hour, i 
There’s something inan Autumn Eve, \! 
That o’er my spirit hath a power.— |) 
But not of sorrow, or of gloom, i} 
Of melancholy, or of dread, i 


Or terror at the thought ef death, | 
And sainted spirits of the dead. 


But hallowed sympathies pervade, 
The sweetest ties of earth and time, 

Or thoughts, that scorning earthly things, 
Svar to the ethereal and sublime. 

And I could leave the gayest scene \ 
That ever graced a festive even, 

With high and holy thoughts like these, 


To wander ‘neath the stars of Heaven. | 
Oct, 29, 1839. | 
For the Rural Repository. ! 

TO .——, ! 


BY J. MADIE, 


How beautiful the thoughtful cali, i 
Reposing on thy brow ; {| 
Like the halo shed by moonbeanis 
Upon the pearly snow. Hi 
O! never may a ringlet, i 
Of thy raven wavy hair, ] 
Stray o’er a cloud of passion there, {| 
' 


Or shade a trace of care. 


And in thy eye—so dark as ‘twere 
The gift ofa Southern sky, 

The dream of loveliness that floats, 
How fervent, pure and high! 

And may arevelation, 
Aat logue ut, e’er beam 

From its clear depths, and ne’era shade, 


Subdue its tender gleam! 


Thy silvery v ice, the eifted, 
Whose faintest eclu 

Are rich and thrilling as the etrains, 
Breathed from Kolian strings, 

O! Time, ‘twere sacrilege indeed, 
To quell its joyous tone, 

Or link its angel-melody, 


With a sound of sorrow’s own! 


And lady, do not deem and naine 
l-longn oh Volt, 
For is there not a spell of power, 

Thy dower to detain ? 
There is! 


Thy Youth’ pure precious lore, 


." 
These muinstre 


’ 
ouard, le enly ener hy, 


And ever con its teachings, 
A brieht, unerring store! 


_—_— 


For the Rural Repository 


TO — 
A Gracervn formand | ly 
A damask cheek and dark blue eve, 
The thouehtless ma 1 rin) tre ire deem, 
Which fools, at dearest cost nay buy. 
but what are beauties of the face, 
The ruby lip and dimpled chin, 
Unt combined with mental i 


. ‘ +} " zz ] ' 
And moral worth combined within! 


O, prize not then those trifling toys 

Which have no charm in wisdom’s eye 3 
Which only yield unstable joys, 

That with the fleeting moment fly : 
dut strive, oh early strive, to find 

Those precious gems which fadeless prove ; 
Which while on earth adorn the mind, 

And brighter glow in worlds above. 

Rurnar Barp. 


For the Rural Repository. 
TO A DEAD MOUSE. 
Poor Mouse, thy days are nuinbered, 
And all thy perils o’er, 
No more with eares encumbered, 
Disturbed by fears no more. 


Now every limb and feature 
[s stiffened, cold and dead- 

Oh, tell me, little creature, 
Where has thy spirit fled? 


Oh say, where art thou flying, 
From earth's dull scenes away 

Or what dark wilds descrying, 
Beyond the blaze of day ? 


Jeneath some distant treasures, 


Hast thou prepared thy nest, 
Where never-cearing ple “sures, 


Have lulled thy eyes to rest? 


* Oh, check your fancy’s dreaming” — 
The mother-mouse replies ; 
* And know the spirit’s beaming, 


Il. hid from mouse’s eye 8. 


“ The joys that we inherit, 

Die with our fleeting breath ; 
And all of life and spirit, 

Is chilled and crushed by death. 


When o'er the grave reclining 
You drop the flowing tear, 
| 


Brieht worlds above are shining, 


And faith ean brine them near! 


* Where the pure spirit ranges, 
Which once wv chained below: 
N wr time's —nor fortune’s chan he 


That Bypit ite’ercan know. 


it faney, soar 


Phen « = our rhyvinin 
That Pr i itt) you 
With aueel inits chim 


i 
Your tuneful numbers raise.” 
S.B 
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